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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Folkways : A Study of the Sociological Importance of Usages, 
Maimers, Customs, Mores, and Morals. By William Graham 
Sumner. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1907. Pp.692. 

The recent death of William Graham Sumner, Professor of 
Political and Social Science in Tale University, evokes the trib- 
ute of honor due to the memory of one of the most independent 
thinkers and profound scholars America has produced. His 
breadth of view and impartiality of judgment were the manifest 
outcome of earnest researches into very many phases of human 
experience and endeavor. A mere survey of the titles of the 
twenty treatises comprising his voluminous book entitled "Folk- 
ways" may well serve as an index to the intellectual labors of 
a lifetime and indicate the wide scope of his thinking upon the 
deepest concerns of mankind. The list of authorities cited by 
him in this comprehensive work, all devoted to one theme and 
written in many languages, includes some seven or eight hun- 
dred volumes. His citations reveal a thoroughness and accuracy 
of research which command our sincerest homage. He has pro- 
duced an eclectic work which may well serve as a standard refer- 
ence book on the habits, customs, and usages of all races and 
classes in all ages and lands. 

The sociologist studies the actions of men and their fixation 
into habits. He observes the aggregation of these habits into the 
customs of groups, tribes, races, and nations. He shows how 
social usages crystallize and form the family, the home, the state, 
the school, the church, the army, the industries, and aU their 
coordinate and attendant organizations with their various modes 
of conduct, administration, rituals, and systems. 

The beginnings of all these social institutions are lost in the 
cloudlands of mystery because at the beginning men are never 
conscious of historical action. By the time this consciousness 
awakes, the origin is already far behind. Professor Sumner de- 
clares himself to be of the opinion that all habits sprang from 
repeated actions beginning in the interest aroused by hunger 
and thirst, love, hate, fear, vanity, or other animal instincts. To 
satisfy these needs repeated actions were necessary, which, being 
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constantly renewed, became fixed habits. Individuals forming 
like habits under similar conditions grouped themselves together 
for eoramon advantages. Thus by slow and tedious efforts came 
into being those customs and usages which constitute what the 
author graphically caUs the 'folkways' of a people. The life 
of society consists in making 'folkways' and applying them. 
There were 'folkways' for stage-coach days and there are 'folk- 
ways' for these days of steam and electricity. 

Professor Sumner frankly declares his antagonism to that 
school of thought which has created the modem branch of learn- 
ing called "Volkerpsychologie," — the Psychology of Peoples, — 
that science which has found its clearest pronouncements in the 
publications of Professors Lazarus and Steinthal. According to 
this school, we are to seek the explanation of folkways, not 
merely in the physical, but in the psychical impulses which con- 
trol the race. Sumner's contention lightly overrules all the 
higher creative and determining forces in society and history. 
He levels down all philosophy and ethics to the position of a 
mere outcome of folkways, — secondary and derived. He main- 
tains that there are no directive and regulative influences mould- 
ing the social life, apart from the experiences of pleasure and 
pain. 

When the folkways become objects of reflection, when they 
are regarded from the viewpoint of the welfare of society, they 
are raised to a higher plane : they become mores. He uses this 
Latiu word for lack of an English equivalent. It corresponds 
more nearly to the German Sitten. The word 'moral' means 
what belongs to or appertains to the mores (p. 37). The author 
thus dissents from the modern Adew of morals and morality as 
constituting a separate category by the side of religion, phi- 
losophy, and politics. He seems to level down 'morals' to the 
plane of 'manners,' which have their sanctions merely in the 
tastes and traditions of the people and are as various and as 
contradictory as are the races and classes of men. Ethics, as 
an attempt to systematize the ideas of right and wrong on some 
basic principle, with the purpose of establishing morals as an 
absolute doctrine, universal and everlasting, — ^he discards as an 
attempt to keep the social sciences under the dominion of meta- 
physics. 

Such an interpretation is not surprising in a system which 
contains no more serious appreciation of religion than is sug- 
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gested by the terms : ' ' Goblinism ' ' and ' ' Demonism. ' ' Religious 
customs, institutions, rites, and ceremonies are presented in over- 
flowing richness of detail; but for the author, apparently, they 
contain no deeper connotation than the crude mysticism which 
envelopes primitive conceptions of good and ill luck as controlled 
by the whimsical goblins, sprites, demons, or gods of the unseen 
world. Religion, the supreme force creating and controlling the 
motives of htiman conduct, is reduced to a mere product of the 
mores. "It is not the religion that makes ritual, but ritual that 
makes religion" (p. 61). 

These amazing deductions are due, in the opinion of the writer, 
to Professor Sumner's unaccountable and seemingly wanton de- 
nial of the whole evolutionary philosophy in its application to 
sociology. According to his presentation, the folkways come out 
of the cloudlands and pass into the mists. They spring from 
mere instincts, pass through unregulated courses often revolv- 
ing upon themselves, but tend toward no clearly defined goal 
whatsoever. They have no fixed standard; they are character- 
ized by no progression; they are affected by no ultimate ideal- 
ism. He says: "There is no development of the mores along 
any lines of logical or other sequences. The mores shift in end- 
less readjustment of the modes of behavior, effort, and thinking 
so as to reach the greatest advantage under the conditions." For 
example, he avers that "nothing can prevent the reintroduction 
of slavery should economic conditions demand it" (p. 266) ; and 
this despite his declaration that "slavery is the only case in the 
history of the mores where the so-called moral motive has been 
made controlling" (p. 306). To confess that there has been one 
such case is to destroy the validity of his whole argument. 

Professor Sumner has given us a most interesting array of 
facts, but in his attempt to explain their significance he has dis- 
dained to use the method approved by the highest thought of 
our age. He has failed to coordinate his data. He detests the 
word 'progress' because he confuses it with the cant which has 
come to be associated with that word. He ignores the truth 
which is the supreme discovery of the thought-life of modem 
times, viz., that every germ has been endowed by the Creator with 
the potency and the promise of its development. That truth 
applies universally to every germ, be it the seed-corn in the earth 
or the primitive material out of which shall come the complex 
organism of a civilized human society. Folkways are the steps, 
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— ^the slow and halting, often stumbling, yet always the forward 
steps, — in the progress of social development. The conflicts of 
the mores are the struggles of men, through many errors and 
blunders, to advance from mere manners to fixed 'morals.' 
Men are goaded and impelled sometimes by a mere vague con- 
sciousness, again by the mighty constraints of clearly conceived 
ideals, toward absolute and eternal standards of right. The 
crowning result of the comparative studies of our days in the 
domain of ethics is the recognition of the fact that morality is 
absolute, identical, and universal. There are no contradictions 
in the revelations of morality which have been apprehended by 
the rare geniuses of the human race, however these may differ 
in statement. There is essential identity in the doctrine, "Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself;" "What is hateful unto thee, 
thou shalt not do to others;" and "Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you." Truth is axiomatic, consist- 
ent, and inflexible. Only the efforts of men to realize it are 
feeble, vacillating', and conflicting. Sumner acknowledges the 
existence of genius, but ignores its message. Conscience, honor, 
and common sense, the gifts by which we test the genuineness of 
these messages of truth, are considered by him mere "phenomena 
of the folkways ' ' ; and therefore, he concludes : ' ' The notions of 
eternal truths of philosophy or ethics derived from somewhere 
outside of men must be abandoned as myths" (p. 464). 

Religion, as has been already indicated, is dismissed no less 
lightly by our author, despite the fact that the natural history 
of the moral development of every people demonstrates that re- 
ligion, as an independent spiritual force, has always been active 
in creating and moulding the ideas and the conduct which find 
expression in their customs and usages. This is true, though 
religion itself is never static, but always developing new dynamic 
power in the process of its unfoldment, from the first crude grop- 
ings of men in the darkness of superstition to their highest vision 
of the Infinite. 

In reference to this ultimate and significant fact, the incon- 
sistency of our author becomes most apparent when (pp. 557-59) 
he acknowledges that the present-day traditions which control 
the civilized world come directly from the people of Israel. What 
the Jewish prophets taught concerning the purity of social re- 
lations constitutes the most important part of the mores and of 
religion for the welfare of mankind. The prophets opposed to 
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their traditional ritual religion, a doctrine of righteousness by 
which religion was made ethical. "They conceived Jehovah as 
not only the single God of the Hebrews, but the sole God of aU 
the earth." What is still more important, they rose to the sub- 
lime apprehension of God as the embodiment of moral perfec- 
tion, and therefore "in eternal opposition to and condemnation 
of all idolatry, licentiousness, and bestiality." 

It is astounding that our author, seeing and declaring all this, 
should attribute the extraordinary moral energy of those most 
unique and powerful geniuses of the human race to nothing but 
"the antagonism of the archaic mores of a rustic population 
with a primitive mode of life, against the luxury of Tyre and 
Sidon, wealthy cities of commerce and industiy." It seems al- 
most trivial to account in this way for those world-redeeming 
principles which by the author's owij confession have been the 
impulse, the guide, the originator of influences by which the social 
life of mankind has made and is making its advances. 

Henry Bbekowitz. 

Philadelphia. 

Natural and Social Morals. By Carveth Read. London: 
A. & C. Black, 1909. Pp. xxv, 309. 

Professor Read's present book is the outcome of his dissatis- 
faction with abstract ethics. If morals are to be rendered sci- 
entific, they must be treated of by the usual scientific methods. 
Instead of the scholastic method and the mere worrying of tra- 
ditionary abstract ideas, we need the Baconian method : we miist 
study morals as matter of fact and experience. The purpose 
of the book is to revise the old philosophical ethics in the light 
of inductive biology, psychology, and anthropology. The work 
falls into two parts, "Morality Natural to Man," and "Moral- 
ity and Institutions." The first part deals with such matters 
as Conceptions of the Chief Good, Social Character of Morals, 
Physical and Biological Conditions of Morality. The second 
part is made up of chapters on such subjects as The Influence 
of Custom, The Family, Influence of the State on Morals. The 
book has the fault of attempting to cover too much groimd and 
provides an excellent example of two of the dangers of such an 
attempt. The analysis of other views is often not sufficiently 
detailed to be altogether fair, and space compels wide subjects 



